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VALEDICTORY 

On the masthead of the next issue, there will be a new editor of 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. There comes a point in every publica- 
tion of this kind, when it seems wise to make a change. Inevitably the 
editor is closely — and sometimes too closely — identified with this 
kind of journal, which, in its mechanics, is largely a ‘two-woman’ effort. 
This makes the work both stimulating and limiting. It is a rare privi- 
lege, in an age of mass production and consumption, to fill a position 
that allows such individual responsibility and initiative. Yet, in some 
ways, it is a rather lonely island in a sea flowing more towards action 
than towards contemplation. 


If we were to pass to our successor some wisdom from our own 
experience, we would caution, first of all, that a marginal profession 


offers no psychological security ; no clear directives. One feels one’s 
way, rather than reasons it, where material for the magazine is con- 
cerned ; and a delicate, precarious balance must always be main- 
tained between the demands of the readers and the editors own 
attitude to those demands. Too much attention to the former means 
a poor (even if more popular) journal; and too much emphasis on 
the latter results in a publication that does not reflect accurately the 
collective thought of the movement. 

A magazine with a twenty-five year history is accepted as neces- 
sarv ; but is so taken for granted that it is not often considered — 
indeed cannot be so considered — as a separate entity. “We wouldn't 
want to be without it; it isn’t entirely satisfactory ; we really haven't 
much time to read it or to think about it’, is the impression an editor 
of several years standing tends to gather from such comments as come 
her way. 

Then there is the hurdle of integrity versus popularity that plagues 
every thinking person in our society. ‘Can't you pep it up a little ?’ is 
a constant plea. Having just recovered from the one deliberate effort 
in this direction during our six years as editor, we have the salutary 
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realization that the true facts were by no means well served on that 
occasion. (Truth has a perverse inclination to seem always less exciting 
than fiction.) And a most disconcerting facet of our profession is the 
length we are already prepared to go, in putting our best foot forward. 
While a healthy self-confidence is most desirable, particularly in a new 
profession, it can only be based on real effort, involving failure as well 
as success. Should the magazine degenerate to a Pollyanna level, the 
profession, in the long run, would benefit little, if at all. 

There are the financial limitations too. Six years ago, the Advisory 
Board made the decision to adopt the present format, in an effort to 
provide as much information as our budget permitted. (The lift that 
cuts and drawings would give has been sacrificed to rising printing 
costs.) There is the argument that a more arresting format would bring 
a larger circulation — but we have not had a windfall to test this 
premise. Except for the fabulous orders of the war years, the circulation 
has been modest; and there is, as yet, no prospect of a substantial 
increase, a situation not too conducive to an editorial élan. 

But if the CAaAer, after a quarter-century, can now claim a 
tradition of its own, FOOD FOR THOUGHT is most certainly 
an integral part of it. Print is so very final and its products are tangible 
and lasting. The back file of this magazine is, perhaps, the most 
important complete record of the Canadian adult education movement 
that presently exists. Many people have contributed to its editing : 
Adelaide M. Plumptre (1937-1938) ; R.S. Lambert (1939-1941) ; 
C. E. Silcox (1941-1943) ; Jean Morrison (1943-1946) ; Jean Woods- 
worth (1946-1947) ; Harriet Rouillard (1947-1953); Edith Fowke 
(1950-1951) ; Eleanor Graham (1953-1954). It is with great pride, some 
sadness, and much gratitude that we take our place on the shelves beside 
this worthy company, in the sequence (1954-1960). 


PLEASE NOTE: 

Dr Coolie Verner, Professor of Adult Education, Florida State University, 
draws to our attention an omission in the article by Peter Martin Notes 
on Evaluation (20:318-322, Ap 60). The attitude scale reprinted pp. 
321-322 is the work of Russell P. Kroop and Coolie Verner ; was de- 
veloped at Florida State University ; and was published originally in 
An attitude scale technique for evaluating meetings; (Adult Education. 
7:212-215, Summer 1957.) 





THE SIGHT 
AND SOUND 
OF LEARNING 


A. F. Knowles 


Canada, like the United States, is profoundly affected by recent revo- 
lutionary developments in mass communications. Most Canadians today 
accept, as an integral part of the living-room furniture, that ‘little box 
in the corner’ — which only a few years ago was a science-fiction dream. 
Television occupies the attention of children and adults often from 
twenty to thirty hours a week. In the public mind Tv is synonymous 
with entertainment. Now some Canadian educators are starting to ask 
just what is the role of Tv in education ? Let us hope that educators in 
Canada will choose to participate vigorously in the development of the 
educational use of television; and not, as with radio, fail to exploit 
this new communication tool. 


EDUCATIONAL TV DEFINED 

What is educational television? It is true, of course, that anything 
from which we learn something is, broadly, educational. But ‘educa- 
tion’ and ‘learning’ lose much of their meaning when interpreted too 
broadly. Back in the early days of radio in the U.S., for example, in 
an appearance before the Federal Radio Commission, one network 
presented as evidence of its educational endeavour a live performance 
by Amos and Andy! 


Educational programming via television can be defined as having : 
(1) educational objectives (which become the criteria determining 


course selection, outline of content and instruction procedures ) 
leading to developing, cumulative learning experiences, and directed 
at specific audiences. 

an organized subject matter to achieve that objective, presented 
in a sequence of programs. 

an effective presentation using television broadcasting techniques. 
an opportunity to be seen at times convenient for the viewers at 
whom the program is beamed. 

adequate schedule and program lengths to enable educational goals 
to be achieved. 

sufficient promotion and development to give viewers opportunities 
to hear of the programs’ existence and to learn to view and use 
it effectively. 





These are the basic characteristics of educational television. 

In practice, throughout North America few commercial stations 
have permitted these characteristics to develop. Even now (apparently 
guilt-ridden and Janus-like, attempting to look in two directions at 
once) it is unlikely that the major American networks will be able to 
maintain their current passion for education and public affairs. For 
there is a basic incompatibility between the objectives of commercial 
television stations and education. 

It is the nature of commercial Tv, if it is to keep its advertisers 
content and happy, to ‘deliver’ the largest number of potential cus- 
tomers. And so we have witnessed the construction, in the commercial 
television world, of a giant house of cards, built on the shifting sands 
of Trendex and Nielsen ratings. Whatever the economic justification 
of the present U.S. commercial television system, its basic philosophy 
supports what Jack Gould of the New York Times has labelled ‘majority 
television’ — a situation which imposes limitations on the scope of Tv. 

As viewers, we would not want to do without the major theatrical 
attractions of the networks. The cultural contribution by the network, 
the advertiser and a local station of such recent epic American T v fare 
as The Tempest and Treasure Island is substantial. These, however, 
are the exceptions in commercial tv. To be given a choice between 
several popular entertainment programs is one thing; to have the 
much more fundamental choice between escapist programs and items 
of real intellectual substance is quite another. 

In the U.S., in areas lacking educational television stations, (e.g. 
New York and Washington) viewers have, until recently, been enter- 
tained to death. In Canada, the csc has enabled most Canadians to 
periodically refresh their minds with significant program fare. 


PROGRESS TO DATE 
Perhaps it would be useful to summarize the most important ways in 
which tv may be emploved for educational purposes. Some confusion 


undoubtedly exists, because television and education, considered sepa- 
rately, suggest so many different approaches. Here are some of the 
most significant ways in which educational television has developed, 
both in and out of the classroom : 


(1) Television reception over the air, in classrooms ; program lessons 
are transmitted via the airwaves, to classrooms in schools at the 
appropriate level, necessarily integrated into the curriculum. Indi- 
vidual classrooms require T v sets. 

Major Advantages: All tv sets in schools and elsewhere within 
range of the transmitter can receive the program. 
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Television reception by a closed circuit, in the classrooms of a 
school system ; lessons are transmitted by wires or cables to Tv 
sets in classrooms. It avoids the substantial costs of erecting 
TV antenna, but adds the heavy costs of renting coaxial cable. 
Major Advantages: All classrooms in a school, university, or other 
institution can be hooked together in a common closed circuit. 
Thus equipped the educational institution can use Tv at the 
hours that best fit its curriculum. 

Television reception over the air, in the home; many educators 
feel that a service to the home T v set ranks equally in importance 
with a service to schools. The csBe’s Talks and Public Affairs 
programs, and its Children’s Programs are effective Canadian 
demonstrations of this philosophy. U.S. network shows such as 
Continental Classroom are another illustration — catering to adults 
and college-age voung people who want educational fare in their 
living rooms. 

Major Advantage: All tTv_ sets within range of the transmitters 
can pick up the program. 


PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 

Today in North America, education suffers from some persistent ail- 
ments — although varying from region to region. Enrolments continue 
to rise in all educational institutions. There are shortages of well- 


qualified teachers. Some school systems lack modern equipment and 


buildings. tv now offers to education a practical way through elec- 
tronics to use the skills of the most gifted, able teachers for the benefit 
of thousands of students, rather than for a handful in the average 
classroom. This, one can also argue, will raise the quality of teaching 
everywhere. Many research studies clearly suggest that students gain 
as much information, through teaching on tv as from the conventional 
classroom method. tTv_ instruction can be an invaluable educational 
supplement, but it will not and should not displace the qualified teacher 
in the classroom. 

Inevitably, there have been fears aroused that somehow the 
important role played by the teacher might be reduced. While there 
is little basis for this concern, television can certainly free the teacher 
from some of the pressures of sheer daily imparting of facts — in 
classrooms that are often over-crowded. Teamed up with the versatile 
television camera, and with effective utilization and follow-up, a 
superior quality of instruction can result — with little danger that the 
classroom teacher will lose prestige by becoming a mere monitor. 

Manv of the arguments in favor of Tv teaching are based on the 
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use of the most gifted teachers. This has led in some quarters to a 
fear of the creation of a ‘teaching élite’, the celebrities who appear on 
the screen — and hence contribute to the down-grading of instructors 
in the classroom. This, however, points up the need for training 
programs in the teachers’ colleges to stimulate awareness of ways in 
which the mass media — Tv, film, radio — can and should be used 
effectively, to help, not hinder, education. 

Experience in the U.S. suggests several possibilities for develop- 
ments in educational television. Educators in Canada have the fol- 
lowing choices open to them, subject to local limitations : 

(1) using the resources of commercial stations and the cBC 

(2) obtaining separate Very High Frequency ( v HF ) channels — very 
few are available 

3) obtaining separate Ultra High Frequency (unHF) channels — 
many available but few receiving sets can tune in without special 
adaptors 

closed circuit operations (being experimented with in many school 

systems ) 


rORONTO JOINS FORCES 

Against this background of U.S. experience and experimentation, and 
with the imminent award of the remaining Toronto vHF_ television,® 
an organization was formed in 1959 in the Toronto area — the Metro- 
politan Educational Television Association of Toronto (META ) : 

The active members of META are: The University of Toronto ; 
Toronto Board of Education ; North York Board of Education ; Etobi- 
coke Board of Education ; Scarborough Board of Education ; Toronto 
Public Library ; Art Gallery of Toronto ; the Royal Ontario Museum ; 
the Ryerson Institute of Technology. 


The objectives of META are ‘to encourage the appropriate and 
adequate use of television in formal education by schools and unversi- 
ties, and in the field of adult education generally ; to serve as an 
information and co-ordinating centre for £ Tv in Metropolitan Toronto, 


and to help obtain for non-commercial educational television its own 
fair share of the limited publicly-owned air time available.’ (Constitu- 
tion of META ) 

The following are some excerpts from META’s recent brief to 
the Board of Broadcast Governors : 

“We maintain that the manner and extent in which educators are 
able and are enabled to use this new medium will in no small measure 


*The award of this station was made to Baton, Aldred, Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited, March 25, 1960. 
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determine the kind of people and the kind of society we will have in 
Canada in the vears ahead. 


‘While we recognize that commercial stations and sponsors of 
programs must provide a television fare that will be appealing and 
entertaining to a large audience, we do not feel, in the interests of the 
growth of the Canadian people, that television should be largely in 
the hands of those who would use it primarily as an advertising sheet. 


‘The very preservation and extension of all those essential values 
on which our free society is based require in no small degree that 
education and educational authorities have every possible access to, 
and sufficient and adequate use of, this relatively new medium 
of television, today and in the years ahead. What is more, in all 
likelihood, educators’ need for television will grow as they learn to 
use this new medium and as they meet the problems posed by the 
increasing complexity of society. 

‘For a society to deny educators adequate use of this new medium 
would be not unlike denying them the use of movable type. 

‘It has been said recently that Canadian educators are text-book 
minded, text-book oriented, and that they have not arisen to the 
challenges and opportunities provided by television. While there may 
be some truth to this, we would like to point out that television in 
Canada only came into being about six vears ago and in fact a complete 
national hookup was completed only within the last few months. What 
is more, to date there has been almost no provision for educational 
television as such, save for the CBC experimental school broadcasts 
and most of the cultural and public affairs programs of the csc, 
where the initiative, kind, content, character and presentation is largely 
in their hands. 

‘In a very real sense education, basically, is communication. It is 
important that educators make use of, and be enabled to make use of, 
the various means of communication in every proper, practical and 
appropriate manner. Failing this, both educators and Canadian 
society whose prime function is education would be remiss in their 
responsibilities. 

‘We feel that we should say here, as strongly as possible, that 
educational television and commercial television should not be looked 
upon as the same thing. They are quite different. They use the 
medium of television for quite different purposes, quite different objec- 
tives. A commercial television station is, as its name suggests, a com- 
mercial enterprise. Its purpose, its objective is to make money. With 
this we have no quarrel. An educational television station, on the 


other hand, is a non-commercial, non-profit enterprise. Its purpose 
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and objectives are those of education, and thus it will work towards 
fulfilling education’s responsibility to society. 

‘The opportunity of extending into the classrooms and homes of 
the nation by means of television, the rich storehouses of the school, 
the library, the art gallery, the museum, and the university is now 
possible. Here at last is the means to make education universally 
available. 

‘It has been argued, on occasion, that the existence, the nature, 
quality and character of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation creates 
a situation in Canada that makes a similar reservation of Canadian 
channels less urgent and less needed. 

‘We are indeed fortunate in Canada to have the c Bc — fortunate 
for its generally high standard of programming and for the extensive 
experimental work it has done to date in various kinds of educational 
radio and television broadcasting. In many respects it can rightly be 
called Canada’s great university of the air. 

‘However, even the csc is faced with certain restricting factors, 
in that demands on it are so many and so varied that it can make only 
a modest gesture towards meeting the requirements of educational 
television. It must think and plan its programs largely in national 
terms. It is not an educational television system as such; its pro- 
gramming must take into account the numerous and varied interests 
and tastes of the whole Canadian population. Thus, with the best 
will in the world, csc outlets cannot provide to educators sufficient 
broadcasting hours in the day, let alone at the right viewing times. 

‘Educational television involves the consideration of an academic 
or cultural discipline extended into a regular series or sequence of 
programs. Its aim is that of bringing out, of stimulating the mental 
resources of the viewer. In this process, it may put in various items 
of information and it should do all this in a manner calculated to 
interest the viewer. What is more, by its very nature educational 
television is beamed not at a broad, general audience but rather at a 
selected and limited “target” audience. 


‘Let us say here, and say it as strongly as we can, that we hope 


the crc will continue and, if possible, increase its excellent educa- 


tional programs ; that even when there are extensive local and regional 
educational television stations there will still be a great and increasing 
need for the national programs of the cBC 

‘Even as the public system has not prevented the development 
of private broadcasting in Canada, so its existence should not prevent 
the development of non-commercial educational television.’ 


We have attempted to outline some aspects of educational television, 
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and to point out what at least one group of Canadian educators is 
doing about it. Other approaches are being developed in British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and elsewhere. There are no easy solutions 
to the question of the role of television in education. However, what- 
ever the trend in Canada may be, television must be considered as a 
part of the total educational picture. Television obviously needs to 
‘e integrated into educational programs. School boards, universities, 
and cultural organizations should encourage the training and hiring of 
qualified persons to give leadership in educational television. Educa- 
tional administrators at all levels, government departments, and others 
concerned with the improvement of education should study and wrestle 
with the costs of educational television, and then assist in raising 
adequate funds. Lastly, we need to devote a far greater proportion of 
our time, effort and budgets to controlled programming and experi- 
mentation. With this foundation, television can make an _ effective 
contribution to Canadian education. 


Mr Knowles is a member of the staff, Department of University Exten- 
sion, University of Toronto, with special responsibility for educational 
television. 
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SAINT BERNARDINO 
OF SIENA 
ON STUDY 


Ross D. Waller 


\ vear or two ago, in a very pleasant house on the Italian Riviera 
where I was having a short holiday, I came across a copy of the 
Saggi e Ricerche (essays and studies) on San Bernardino published in 
1945 by the Catholic University of Milan in celebration of the fifth 
centenary of the Saint's death, 1444. What follows is entirely based 
on that publication, and in particular on the chapter by Marco Agosti, 
Professor of Education in the Catholic University. It mav_ interest 
others, as it interested me, to see so much of the advice we commonly, 
vive to home students (self students they seem to be called in Canada, 
a queer epithet, suggesting narcissism !) anticipated five centuries ago 
by that very human and approachable saint. 


EVIL C OMES FROM IGNORANCI 

He seems to have talked on this subject at least three times: in 
Florence on the last day of Carnival, 1425; in Siena during May 
the same vear; and before the professors and students of Padua on 
the occasion of his last Lent, 1443. The last was in Latin ; the other 


two in a racy and homely vernacular. 


Readers will not need the help of Protessor Agosti or me _ to 
remember that with Bernardino we are in the full flood of the Renascence 


and that educational themes occupied much attention in that century. 


Much of what he savs was no doubt contemporary commonplace as 
far as the ideas are concerned, but few people in any age can ever 
have offered educational advice with such homely and realistic vigour. 

He was addressing adults, and among them particularly the 
vounger end, for whom there was still some hope. His foundation is 
the Gospel, his inspiration the desire that all should acquire Christian 
wisdom. Like the author of Pers Plowman who wrote before him, he 
would no doubt have said When all treasures are tried, Truth is the 
best, never doubting for a moment that all forms of truth may properly 
be included in the mission of those who are commanded in God's 
name to go forth and teach the people. Study is the foundation of 


good living, of human livis 


1g, ig, of the voluntary discipline, towards its 
end, of the human person in society. Ignorance is evil, because it leads 
to evil. The Florentines, he says, are in a bad way. Italy is the most 


intelligent part of the world, Tuscany the most intelligent part of 
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Italy, Florence the most intelligent part of Tuscany yet the Florentines 
are pecoroni (a lot of big sheep). If they would only study they would 
lead the world, whereas in fact they are gamesters, sitters at table, 
slanderers and tale-bearers and sodomites and given to pretty well 
every bad habit and all because they are too lazy and won't make 
any effort to improve their minds. 

So stick to vour studies, he says. Study is good for you, and for 
your family, and for your town, and for your country ; and with study 
you can go and do well anywhere, in any country, and keep any sort 
of company high or low; in fact with study you can be something 
like a man whereas without it vou will be a zero, a nothing, a thing 
of no account. All the sins and evils in the world, he says, have all 
come out of ignorance (which may not on the face of it seem entirely 
true, but I suppose it will do if you give a large enough meaning 
to ‘ignorance’. ) 


4 HUMANIST CURRICULUM 

What should they study ? Not only the Bible, the Fathers, Lives of 
the Saints and so on. Bernardino was a humanist. The classical authors 
will give delight and knowledge and prevent you getting crickets in 
your head (bees in your bonnet) as those fellows do who simply stuff 
their stomachs. All the same you had better beware of Ovid and other 
love-merchants — they will only cause you to cast your eye on some 
wench and that’s the end of your studying! ‘Father, if your son at 
Bologna falls in love, get him home quick!’ In any case you will be 
wise te balance your study of Cicero by study of the Fathers of the 
Church. 

Bernardino celebrates the wonder of speech; no doubt all the 
great preachers of the middle ages believed just as deeply as Grundtvig 
in the force of the living word. ‘How sweet it is to hear trumpets, 
psalteries and other instruments . . . but above all this sweetness the 
tongue of man when it speaks well has no equal for pleasantness. It 
surpasses every instrument.’ And Cicero will help you speak well. 
But see to it you speak with charity whether to God, yourself, or 
other people. 


Three things, he says, are necessary if we are to please God and 


the world ; good-will, discipline, and knowledge (che sappi qualcosa 


pit: che le bestie so that you will know at any rate a bit more than 
the beasts) ; and he proceeds to say how with good will you can 
discipline yourself towards knowledge. There are seven headings — 
pieces of advice which I suppose everybody who reads this has 
frequently handed out to adult students 
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rHE SEVEN RULES OF STUDY 

1 Esteem or expectation. This is preliminary disposition, or vocation. 
You must have the will to study. You must believe it will be a good 
thing. You must cultivate respect for knowledge. 

2 Separation. You must make the effort to remove yourself physically 
from distractions. As we might say — Don’t hope to study with your 
legs up on a settee in a common room ; go to a library ; or find yourself 
some quiet corne! 

3 Repose. (quietazione, which has an active sense, making yourself 
calm). This is the mental counterpart to physical separation. You must 
be recollected. For ‘our spirits are like water: the mind when quiet 
is like a still water, but when it is stirred up it gets muddy. It is quite 
necessary, if you want to study, to recollect yourself and quieten your 
mind, or no good will come of it.’ 

There are several other good things in this section. He is ahead 
of the researches of Thorndike with a plain commonplace statement 
from experience. ‘Don't be afraid you may be too old to study. He who 
at the age of forty-three returned to the school desk can assure vou 
that there is no age at which you will be so stupid as not to be able 
to learn many things.’ 

And don't let other people or a too sensitive conscience make you 
afraid of losing time that might be better spent. Study is not laziness ; 
but keep it ordered and within measure — fix an hour a day for study 
and stick to it. 

You will need a guide of course, must find a good one, and respect 
his advice. ‘A clever child has such confidence in his cleverness that 
soon he will know less than others. He becomes vagabondo (as we 
might say, a grasshopper). The hope of quick learning gli torna a 
danno, defeats him. You need a guide to mollicate and stimulate at 
appropriate times’. (i.e. smooth you down and stir you up, as occasion 
demands.) In the modern context we might say — Study by vourself 
by all means, but if possible join some appropriate class and get the 
teacher's advice, or at least enrol for a correspondence course. 
$ Order. You must live an ordered and regular life and fit your study 
into it. Eat at regular and proper times, not too much and not too 
little the latter will make you consumptive, the former will fatten 
vour brains. Observe the same consideration about sleep. What hours 


are best for study ? Bernardino gives the straightforward commonsense 


answer: ‘Go early to bed, get up in good time and study. Or stay 


up late studying and then get up late: according to your disposition.’ 
Plain sense! But, he adds, if vou can manage it, it is really best to 


get up early and study while vour mind is quiet and sober. 
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Don't try to put the cart before the horse. One thing must come 
after another in good order ; lay a good foundation ; rather get a little 
learnt and learnt well, than a lot badly. 

5 Continuation (by which I take it he means persistence). Study every 
day ; keep steadily at it. Don’t be like the horse which is ridden so 
far in one day that the next day nobody can mount him. And don't 
pass capriciously from one matter to another ; don’t go fantasticando 
now in this book and now in that; master one matter before going on 
to the next. Of all San Bernardino’s good advice this seems to me the 
most important for students in modern adult education, who so often 
flit like butterflies from flower to flower, not merely book to book and 
author to author, but also subject to subject, acquiring a rag-bag of 
scraps of knowledge and miscellaneous ideas and helping to give 
‘culture’ a bad name. 

6 Application. This seems to mean concentration. It is an aspect of 
not being in too much of a hurry. Throw vourself into your study with 
quiet passion. You should find a glow of delight in it, for it is de light 
which makes you read slowly and remember what you have read. My 
italics, because Bernardino here is such a striking precursor of all the 
people from I. A. Richards onward who have persuaded us that few 
people really read at all, as distinct from letting the eye glide along 
picking up the stimuli for stock-responses. And to think there are other 
people around offering to teach us to read more quickly still, I believe 
by concentrating on the middle of each line and guessing the rest ! 
They forget to explain that these procedures only apply to business 
documents of no significance whatever for the good of the soul ! 

7 Discretion. By which he means sense of aptness or proportion. A 
man should consider his condition and his time (the amount of time 
legitimately at his disposal) his ability, his wealth, his poverty. This 
section seems to be expressed in terms more appropriate to the fifteenth 
century than to this ; but the general idea is sound. Study has to keep 
some sort of proportion; it can be irresponsible ; it can soon be 
frustrating if pursued too obstinately against the grain. We might say 


don’t despair if you can’t make anything of philosophy — go in painting 
and see if you can make something of that ! 


4 MEDIAEVAL METHOD FOR TODAY 

Professor Agosti goes on to discuss Bernardino’s ideas on family educa 
tion, social education, political education. They are all applications of 
Christian principle, and less striking than his advice to the individual 
seeker after knowledge. In politics we should pursue charity, unity, 


human solidarity; husbands should be grateful to their wives and 
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considerate towards them — remember that a son is worth more than all 
the world to vou, so if your wife says something you don’t like, surely 
it is a small thing to put up with! It is all sound Christian good sense, 
with here and there something which stands out as for example the 
assertion that parents stop looking after their children too soon ; they 
need a lot of help and guidance at fourteen and at eighteen too, (nowa- 
days it is difficult to fulfill this duty to one’s children at age eighteen 
— if one only knew where they were !) 

Agosti has an excellent summary of Bernardino’s method, or as we 
might rather say style of teaching ; its concreteness, its directness, its 
lively unceremonious illustrations, its constant references to the con- 
tingencies of real life and duty and relationship in the world ; and he 
uses to describe the Saint's attitude a splendid sentence of Rosmini’s 
which, as it seems to me, might make a fine motto for all the adult 
education we do in the world : The educational act is perfect when the 
truth apprehended by the intellect is felt in the heart and expressed in 
action. (Latto educativo é perfetto quando il vero che Jintelletto 
apprende il cuore sente e opera manifesta). 


Professor Waller, who contributed the stirring ‘Prolegomena’ to the 
January issue, is Director, Department of Adult Education, Extra-Mural 
Department, University of Manchester 


CORRECTION 
The gremlin that haunts editors was active last month! The program 
of the Saskatchewan House Summer Festival described on p. 341 of the 
April issue is that for 1959! We quote from a document which, we are 
assured, is the program for 1960. 

‘The Festival will again show aspects of life in the Province, its 


history and its culture. Groups from many parts of Saskatchewan, in- 


cluding choirs and soloists, will be participating in the three weeks of 
events. The Festival for 1960 will take place a month earlier . . . from 
Saturday June 18 to Saturday July 9 . . . There will be film programs, 


ethnic events, a square dance evening, and recitals. Among the new 
features will be a full scale dramatic presentation . . . the life of Louis 
Riel ; a program illustrating the religious music of various denominations 
in the province, orchestral concerts, and a symposium on the industries 
of Saskatchewan. There will also be two exhibitions, one of churches of 
Saskatchewan and one of the life of Louis Riel. The grounds of 
Saskatchewan House, Regina, will again form an attractive setting for 
the Festival, which is sponsored by the Adult Education Division, 
Saskatchewan Department of Education 
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CKNX 
COMMUNITY EYES 
AND VOICE 


Roger Schwass 


For a large community in South-Western Ontario, radio and now 
television, has long been a vital and integral part of everyday life. 
Ever since a little station called 10 B Pe began broadcasting local musical 
programs in 1927, the airwaves have provided a link between farmers 
and fishermen, shop-keepers and students. In nearly one hundred small 
towns, three hundred thousand people and eighty thousand homes find 
a common interest in the sights and sounds of Western Ontario. 

The ‘community betterment’ orientation of cK N x has been a 
long time growing and has survived the constant pressures of economics 
to which many private broadcasting centres have long since succumbed. 
Part of the credit must go to the enlightened management at the 
station and part must be given to the kind of community in which 
CK N X_ is situated. Both have benefited from the relationship. 

Let us examine some of the recent programs produced by Cc kK N x - 
Radio and tv which would be termed ‘educational’ in the broad sense. 


FARM FORUM 

For three vears, CK N xX facilities and staff have been involved in a 
project which combines resources of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Ontario and National Farm Radio Forum, and local citizens, both 
urban and rural. The project began in 1958 with six half-hour telecasts 
produced by cB c_ staff and evaluated by them; but utilizing cKNx 
personnel. A detailed project report was prepared by the Audience 
Research Department of the cBpc, following an extensive survey of 
the listening audience. 

In late 1958, a more extensive project was planned. A_ local 
committee composed of farm people, community leaders and_ staff 
members from the Departments of Agriculture and Education was formed 
to select program participants. The csc contributed one expert on 
the current subject for each panel. Subjects followed the National 
Farm Radio Forum schedule closely with local issues selected by the 
Committee filling the fourth-night intervals. A total of twenty-six tele- 


casts were aired during the 1958-59 season. Community interest in 


these programs was keen and popular demand dictated further pro- 


grams of a similar nature 
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This past winter a similar schedule has been followed at Wingham, 
with somewhat fewer programs being presented. The project has 
helped to draw rural and urban viewers more closely together and to 
clarify understanding of vital issues, both local and national. Through 
Farm Forums in the area a fairly good cross-section of opinion has been 
obtained regarding the influence of the programs. Almost without 
exception, answers from the Forums have favoured more of the same 
type of presentation. 


ALMANAC 

This program, instituted at the very beginning of Cc K N x - T V's 
evaluation, in November 1955, was one of its most popular. Again only 
broadly educational, it aired local issues ranging from farm safety to 
the declining ability of municipal government to determine its own 
policies. All ages and tastes were catered to, for Junior Farmer dramatic 
competitions were produced only a week away from a discussion of 
farm marketing boards on many occasions. Local history, through early 
records; modern developments in urban and rural life; educational 
problems in modern schools; the tourist trade in Canada; all were 
treated at one time or another. 

Although not presently being aired on CKNxX-Tv, Almanac’s 
four-vear popularity proved that such a program, unhindered by sponsor 
bias and unlimited in scope, can provide for all ages the elusive chal- 
lenge of worthwhile viewing. 


NEWS TO REMEMBER 
Nearly ten vears ago, an obscure time-slot was obtained by Karl Krug, 
an erudite world traveller whose home was originally in the Wingham 
area and who had returned with a mission. Mr Krug began giving, at 
2:00 p.m. each day, an analysis of the most significant event in the 
day's news. This single item, its implications, its overtones, the events 
which helped to bring it about and the events which could stem from 
it would be examined for a quarter of an hour. 

For those who believe that farmers or small town shop-keepers are 
not interested in such things, we can only mention that farmers returned 
from the fields to hear this program and that shop-keepers left their 


work in someone's care while thev listened. From an audience of 


almost no one, the program climbed to substantial popularity. 


Although television did reduce the total audience for this program, 
it is still presented to an astonishingly large group of interested people. 
It still deals with the current international event and it still links that 


event to the daily lives of the people of the area. Perhaps in this it has 
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found the secret of making a local program dealing in larger terms 
keenly interesting to many people. 


STUDIO PARTY 

In an area which includes thousands of local public schools, a major 
need is for incentives which can stimulate interest in such fields as 
public speaking, poetry appreciation, choral and solo singing, etc. For 
twenty-one years, a weekly Saturday morning event has been the presen- 
tation by one of these schools, comple te with teacher and eight grades, 
of speeches, songs, poetry and readings. 

Although the program may be one of those which does not appeal 
to the outsider looking only for soothing music, it does provide enormous 
incentive to the students and teachers during the several months of 
preparation for the presentation. It ranks with the Christmas Concert 
as a training ground for budding orators, poets and soloists and now 
includes as listeners thousands of mothers who once appeared on it 
in their shortest frocks for a minor part in a chorus. 

These are only random products of a philosophy which combines 
both business realism and a degree of community awareness seldom 
accorded commercial broadcasters. There are dozens of other pro- 
grams which might have been included; women’s fashion shows, 
debates on forthcoming plebiscites of marketing, liquor outlets, pas- 
senger train service, daylight saving time, religious programs, etc. 

At present, station personnel are looking for ideas in the educational 
television field. They hope ‘to present a series of educational telecasts 
of a type that would be highly acceptable and useful to the people 
of our area’. They, along with a number of other independent television 
outlets across Canada, want to be approached if you have an idea for 
rv. If you are one of those who believes that private television 
stations have no interest in things educational, why not take a look 
at Wingham ? 


Mr Schwass is National Farm Forum Secretary. He has had wide 
experience in the station he describes as announcer and newscaster; and 
was brought up on a Western Ontario farm. 





HARD SELL 
AND 
THE PROFESSOR 


Frederick D. Baker 


Adult educators always have and always will deplore that their wares 
have not been in larger demand. This article will describe the plan of a 
new group which is devoting itself to this problem, particularly in the 
discussion group field. 


ADULT DISCUSSION PROGRAMS 

There are available in Canada some twenty packaged courses for use in 
discussion groups. Since the whole essence of this article is to introduce 
a plan to bring the package discussion into wider use, it will be useful to 
pause and describe in some detail what these courses are and what the 
modern idea of the discussion method is. It is certainly a fact that few 
people, even in the education program fie Id, fully appreciate recent de- 
velopments in the old idea of the discussion group. 

The packaged material consists of readings for participants ; guide 
books for leaders ; and often phonograph records, films and slides. These 
form the basis for the discussion, and they range in subject matter from 
contemporary painting through Canadian economics to anthropology. 


Their design represents a nice blend of competent scholarship, adequate 


financial endowment, and planning by teachers who know how to inspire 
an audience. 

The plans of the courses are various, but a reasonably typical 
example is called World Politics which deals generally with ihe philo- 
sophy of foreign and domestic politics. It is carefully organized to cover 
ten distinct chapter topics in ten two-hour sessions. Normally these are 
held once a week. The readings are excerpts from statesmen and com- 
mentators from all points in history and from all schools of thought. Some 
of the chapter headings are Domination, War, Socialism and World 
Organization. 

Prior to any given session, members of the group will have read the 
relevant selections in the re adings supplied to them. At the session they 
will discuss points and problems arising from their reading and from their 
own knowledge and experience. After about two hours the session ad- 
journs and new readings are assigned in preparation for the following 
meeting 
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There are, of course, many variations on this basic theme. In some 
packaged programs there may be no reading materials for the members 
of the group, but all information may be presented through a film or a 
recording during the session. In others, the combination of reading and 
audio-visual material is used. In all cases the program contains informa- 
tion given to the students through print or other media and provision for 
discussion of the information by the participant. 

All the courses then have in common the discussion method. This 
should really be demonstrated rather than described ; but might for our 
purpose be called the ‘Great Books’ method popularized by Mortimer 
Adler ; the tutorial system of the English Universities ; or even the 
Harvard business school method of teaching, which has since spread to 
other progressive business faculties. The essence of the method is that 
there is no teacher but rather a moderator-leader who stimulates discus- 
sion through questions. The advantage over the conventional teacher lies 
in the enthusiasm of the group member (a) The debate idea is so 
intriguing to many people, that the courses have a recreational appeal. 
(b) The participation encourages intense concentration by the me ym 
before, during, and after the discussion session. The combination of 
and (b) produces high educational as well as social achievement. 

Proper leadership of the group is essential. Some of the best groups 
have two leaders who work together in guiding the discussion ; one leader 


is more usual. In any case, the leader must have qualities such as humility 


and self-control ; he must be interested in people and have a grasp, if 
not a mastery, of the subject matter. He must also have a certain amount 
of training in techniques of discussion leading. 


The programs vary in expense as well as design. The participant will 
usually pay about $9.00 for ten weeks. This will buy the study materials 
and pay the sponsor's expenses and sometimes provide a modest hono- 
rarium for the leader. 


PROBLEMS 


The development work on these programs has been conspicuously suc- 
cessful. A potential discussion group has now a long list of good programs 
from which to choose. This, however, was only one-half the original con- 
cept ; the other half was the use of the programs by the people for whom 
the *y were designed—that is, at the grass roots of the community. Without 
their use the achievement of the scholars in creating the programs would 
be academic in the worst sense of that term. U nfortunately, particularly 
in Canada, the second step has been neglected. 

It is, | think, a general characteristic of teachers and scholars that 
thev feel the promotion of their product is beyond their sphere. This is 
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possibly a reaction to the ugliness of commercial promotion. The patrons 
and sources of financial support share this reluctance, for the same reason 
and also because a published program or book is a better monument than 
a salesman on the road, or a poster or an advertisement in a newspaper. 

To a very large extent the amateur program chairman and even the 
professional educator in this field has been left to discover these programs 
for himself. With a few distinguished exceptions, they have not done so. 


LIVING LIBRARY 

This is a new organization represented across the country and designed 

to remedy the omission just described. It will 

(a) inform sponsors, leaders and people generally about the available 
programs and the use of the discussion method ; and will hold 
demonstrations and seminars for this purpose ; 

(b) facilitate the training of discussion group leaders ; 

(c) build up an inventory of materials for all courses so that groups will 
not be frustrated through lack of materials on hand when needed. 
Living Library is organizing a week-end seminar in chief centres 

across the country in September of 1960. This will combine a demonstra- 
tion with leadership training and will constitute a truly Canadian occasion 
with cross-Canada support, publicity and patronage. Living Library is also 
arranging for samples of the published readings to be available at centres 
across the country. 


It is estimated that the number of Canadians potentially interested 
in these programs is 100,000. There are, perhaps, 150 groups now active, 
including sixty-five Great Books Groups. This means that only one or two 
percent of potential users has been given a chance to participate. Living 
Library hopes with others to double this figure next year and again the 
year after. 


The analogy of marketing the commercial product and marketing 
discussion groups is a useful one. Merchants have long been reconciled 
to spending a sum often larger than the wholesale price of an article to 
reach its purchaser. Adult educators must think on the same terms. 

Living Library has its office at 113 St. George Street in Toronto. It 
is responsible to the Canadian Association for Adult Education and it 
receives its financial support from the Encvclopaedia Britannica. 


Mr Baker, a Trust Officer with the Crown Trust Company, Toronto, is 
Chairman of the ‘Living Library’ project. 





113 
AND 
ALL THAT 


J. R. Kidd 


Have you seen the latest figures and reading in Canada? I am quoting 
from a survey of library service provided by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. ‘The population served by all forms of public library service 
in 1958 was 77.7 per cent of the total population. Total bookstock was 
.73 volumes per capita, circulation 2.68 volumes per capita, and 
expenditures were $0.68 per capita. Comparable figures for Great 
Britain were: bookstock, 1.5 volumes per capita; circulation, 4.1 volumes 
per capita; and expenditure, $1.45 per capita. The survey covers 873 
municipal public libraries, twenty-nine regional libraries and twelve 
provincial library services. Information is included on population served, 
bookstock, circulation, finance, staff and services to special groups by 
tvpe of library.’ 


UNESCO has just published an Indian Experiment of Farm Radio Forums ; 
a report of a remarkable adaptation of Canada’s forums. The experiment 
began in 1955 and has been flourishing ever since. From time to time 
we have heard of six other committees where there has been some 
application of Farm Forum but the most extensive seems to be in India. 


This summer a remarkable study, based on a very broad sample, will 
be conducted, dealing with the education and leisure time habits of 
Canadian families. Watch for the results; they should be useful for 
all of us. And when vou have a request from Dr FRED WHIT- 
wortH, chief of the Education Branch, or the specialist on libraries 
and adult education, Mrs EDITH ADAMSON, please send them 
the information they need. We can all profit from the studies they are 
providing. Perhaps the necessity of giving them regular reports may 
help us all put our records in order. 


Have you seen the 1960 report of the Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO? If not, write the director, EUGENE BUSSIER®E fora 
copy. You will be agreeably surprised at what has been accomplished in 
the past year. Bussiere’s report is the best answer I know to those 
unimaginative individuals who profess not to have seen the relevance of 
UNESCO’s program for Canada. We derive a good deal of satisfaction 
from this since the Commission chairman is our Past-President, Dr 
MCKENZIE and its chief staff officers ae LEWIS PERINBAM 
and DORENE JACOBS. All organizations are urged to have some 
report on UNESCO affairs at their next annual meeting. 
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Remember 1L Ys BOOKER, briefly with our staff, and formerly 


with Community Programmes Branch and the cBc? Ilys is in Sicily, 


vorking in the movement founded by the celebrated DANILO 
powct1. We are hoping to have a visit from Dolci in the next year. 
Word about the dynamic changes resulting from this study-action 


social revolution is beginning to circulate in North America. 


Saskatchewan has had a first provincial conference and in May a provincial 
adult education association will be founded. 


It is pleasant to learn that Monsignor F.j. s M ¥ T H_ has gone 
to Antigonish to take charge of the Coady International Institute. This 
appointment will guarantee that the scores of visitors that come every 
vear to Antigonish will be well served. We are equally gratified to 
hear that Father Smith's successor in the Catholic Social Action is an 
admired colleague of ours, Father PETER NEARING from 
Antigonish 


We haven't seen so much of GORDON HAWKINS at 113 lately, but 
we did talk with him in St. John’s, Newfoundland and just missed him 
in Saskatoon and again in Vancouver. The Duke of Edinburgh’s Confer- 
ence on Industrial Relations, for which Gordon is executive officer, will 
be an astonishing edueational activity with a program as broad as the 
Commonwealth itself; one with depth and substance. 


Any time vou see a crowd assembled these days, investigate and you 
may find that the people are surrounding the two missionaries for 
LIviIiNG LIBRARY, Chairman FRED BAKER (a lawver 
when he is at home) and the secretary CATHERINE MCLEAN. 
These two are showing their wares and bringing information about 
valuable courses to interested people in every part of Canada. Their 
product — twenty different and excellent study discussion courses. 
Back of this activity, as he is for so much else that is worth while, is 
KURT SWINTON, President of Encvclopaedia Britannica 
(Canada) and Chairman of the Board of the Canadian Conference 
on Education 


CAAE staff are involved in the Metropolitan Toronto Adult Education 
Study. The newly formed Adult Education Council in Toronto has 
recommended that a survey should be made before any other action. The 
funds for the survey have been supplied through the leadership of the 
Toronto Board of Education. Board officials chiefly responsible are Z. A. 
PHIMISTER, Superintendent of Schools; T. Aa. WARDLE, Chair- 
man of the Board, and p.s. M EWHORT, who is best known for a 
remarkable study of night schools in the United States which was published 
in the fall 
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I-would-rather-have-written-this-than-take-Quebec Department. Have you 
seen Canadian Literature, the new literary quarterly published in 
British Columbia? If not, try to pick up the second issue (Autumn 
1959) to read the editorial Areopagitica Re-written, a serious and lucid 
reminder that whenever censorship is threatened, adult educationists 
need to be on the alert because the very basis of continuing education 
may be in jeopardy. A remarkable speech by wW1L DER PEN FIED 


in which the famous surgeon (and Honorary President of the Canadian 
Conference on Education) advocated a new career for everyone at 
the time of their sixtieth birthday ? Extending Extension by AL AN 
r H OM A 8, printed in the bulletin of the National University 
Extension Association of the United States? On making a library by 
RODERICK HAIG-BROWN, printed in the Canadian Reader 
of the Reader's Club of Canada in recognition of Canadian Library 
Week? . . . Prize for the most attractive publication of the month 
must surely go to the Extension Department, University of British 
Columbia for its biennial report. It is not only handsome, it has a 
remarkable story to tell. 





AWARD FOR CITIZENS’ FORUM 


This spring the Institute for Education by Radio-Television of 
Columbus, Ohio, honoured Citizens’ Forum with a special national 
award. The award-winning broadcast, in the general category of 
public affairs programs, was the hour-long radio documentary on 
What can one person do about racial discrimination? The cBc 
and the CA Ar were both named in the presentation. The award 
citation read : “For mature, realistic and thought-provoking com- 
mentary on the explosive issues of our day, Citizens’ Forum is a 


rare example of the potential of public affairs radio broadcasting.’ 


The television series, Live and Learn, a co-operative effort of 
the Universitv of Toronto and the c Bc, also won an award. The 


programs on French Literature were those specifically named. 














STUDY-TOUR OF ADULT EDUCATION, 1959; report to 
the Toronto Board of Education. D. S. Mewhort. Toronto: Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 113 St George Street, 1960. pp. 203. 
Paper. Mimeographed Limited free distribution. 


Boards of education and others, particularly those interested in exploring 
the possibility of adult education in public schools, will find this study- 
tour Report a most useful resource book. 

The subject of adult education is well introduced by the author 
who, in the first several pages, describes impressions gained during the 
tour in which he visited a number of major cities in the United States to 
consult with adult education personnel and to see the programs in action. 
This section is well organized and deals with many factors that must be 
considered in developing adult education programs. The section in- 
cludes such topics as purpose, method, finance, state aid, curriculum, and 


counselling. 


The major part of the Report consists of a compilation of selected 


materials collected by the author during his tour, and reproduced by 
permission of the authority concerned. Material falls into two main 


categories; namely, that selected to describe purposes, organization, and 
provision for adult education in various communities, and that which 
illustrates forms used for specific purposes, such as schedules, certifica- 
tion, announcements, regulations, and detail of programs. At first appear- 
ance there might seem to be duplication of effort in the Report, but close 
examination reveals that careful selection has been made and that each 
display or item contributes in some unique way. 

Detailed and comprehensive descriptions are given the organization 
of adult education and programs as offered in Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Flint, Snvder, Buffalo, Detroit; but the emphasis in each 
case is different. In the Los Angeles Report, charts are used to analyze 


the program. These give the distribution by subject fields; and, detailed 
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breakdowns of the different areas of study reveal the nature and extent of 
the various facets of the adult program. The Baltimore Report describes 
mainly the history, development, and the changing purpose of adult 
education. The Flint Report describes in detail the role a public educa- 
tion authority can play, as an operating agency, in the development of a 
broad community program. The program developed in Flint, as a result 
of the Mott Foundation, is an excellent ex: imple of community organiza- 
tion for adult education. Specific reference to certain aspects of programs 
in many other cities is also included; and, in addition, there is some 
description of the World Conference of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. 

The Report should prove to be a most valuable handbook for anyone 
attempting to promote adult education in Canada. Sequential numbering 
of the pages and an index would make the Report of even greater value. 
By making the study-tour possible, the Toronto Board of Education and 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education have aided the develop- 
ment of adult education in Canada. 


WALES. 


VOLUNTARY ACTION. Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, 1959. pp. 99. Lithographed, paper. $1.00. 


The papers in this symposium are all concerne -d with the proble m of 


voluntary service. All the authors are plagued by uncertainty as to pre- 
cisely what is meant by the phrase. The authors of the first three are 
clearly perturbed that voluntary activity is not what it was nor what it 
might be. The two analyses of the literature of voluntary action in Britain 
and in the U.S.A. are illuminating commentaries on the changing nature 
of modern industrial democracy, while the analysis of Canadian literature 
on voluntary. action is a reasonable and reasoned plea for more solid 
thought and creative study. It is perhaps a little over-modest to say that 
there is “extremely little »hiich deals with the subject in any philosophical 
or analytical way’ and then list seventy-one published and eight un- 
published items in the bibliography of selected literature on voluntary 
action in Canada. The article on finance is full of practical good sense, 
although the questions it raises for discussion are more suitable for a 
discussion group than they are penetrating probes into fundamental 
issues. Like all collections of papers by different authors, the contribu- 
tions are uneven in quality and their authors approach the problem with 
different assumptions and varving intentions. 

The introduction by Opal Boynton makes a number of eipeiry, vce 
about ‘the good old days’ which are probably only true in part. There 
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is no evidence that a larger proportion of people were ‘concerned’ about 
social issues then than there are today; there is undoubtedly a good deal 
of evidence to show that concern must be differently focussed and differ- 
ently expressed if it is to have the impact on modern industrial corporative 
society that the active concern of indignant and influential minorities did 
have on a more compact and more individualised social order in the past. 
Miss Boynton correctly diagnoses the problem, as far as she can go in a 
brief paper, by implying that the functions of government, of private 
social agencies and of the corporate industrial community are at this 
time only loosely and ineffectively inter-related. Eleanor Graham, in a 
witty and perceptive talk, illustrates the departure of the leisured classes 
and the need for a re-thinking of the purpose and use of volunteers. There 
is a sharp wisdom in her suggestions for the deliberate infusion of new 
blood into agency boards, and for the proper education of board members 
in worthwhile community activities. Constance Hayward is thoughtful 
in her analysis of the changing relationships between professional staffs 
and volunteers, but is less sure of her ground when she tries to explore 
the functions of voluntary groups in relation to governments. Gordon 
Hawkins’ paper on voluntaryism and provincial government action is 
frustrating: it is constantly on the verge of discussing important issues, 
practical as well as philosophical, and then gets lost in a rush of words 
to the pen. It is full of good things and deserves to be read twice, but 
vigorous pruning and re-arrangement should have made its message 
clear at first reading. 


J. R. Kidd’s paper is a model of crisp, closely packed description 


and discussion. It dissects the question ‘Where Does the Money Come 


From?’ with skill and clarity. It is strangely weak in its discussion of the 
united fund method of financing private charity. The analysis of the perils 
of government sponsored projects is a manifest warning of the unneces- 
sary difficulties that await the unwary supplicant for support of this kind. 
The careful analyses of the literature in Britain, the U.S.A., and 
Canada will be invaluable aids to those who wish to study this question 
more thoroughly. Not only have all the most important documents been 
carefully studied and assessed, but the authors have all caught the flavour 
of the current changing patterns of social thought. This is, perhaps, 
particularly true of John Melling’s analysis of the situation in Britain, 
although Edith Whitfield has put her finger on the conflict in the U.S.A. 
between the philosophy of individualism and the practice of collectivism 
which lies at the root of so much ambivalence in that country. The 
Canadian bibliography should have included some references to the 
remarkable record of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs. 


As a work document for serious discussion, this publication cannot 
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but be of value. It is clearly meant to be used rather than read, since it 
is concerned primarily to identify questions and provide starting points 
and tools with which they can be explored. 


JOHN S. MORGAN. 


IN THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION; centennial history of the 
Ontario Educational Association, 1861-1960, Edwin C. Guillet. Toronto: 


University of Toronto Press, 1960. pp. xiv, 472. $7.00. 


At first glance, this weighty tome seems entirely a work of reference ; 


but a dip into its pages immediately reveals its true content — a per- 


ceptive, often fascinating, editorial weighing of the 15,000 page pro- 
ceedings of the Ontario Educational Association, from its inception, one 
hundred vears ago, to the present. The author states : 

‘This book is a history of the Ontario Educational Association, not 
a history of education ; but as the development of free and compulsory 
education in Ontario coincides largely with that of the Association, the 
survey of the century-old teachers’ organization . . . must in many 
respects be a history of education in Ontario. The history of any 
association of human beings, and especially of one that has lasted a 
century, is a history of the thoughts and activities of people — in this 
case tens of thousands of them. The need here, then, is not so much 
for a technical account of constitutions, agenda, resolutions, and officials, 
but of educational thought and progress over the century.’ 

Mr Guillet is here no unbiased historian ; in fact, as his introduction 
reveals, he is a staunch supporter of equality for women, both in 
education and in employment; and his pungent comments on the 
speeches in the period 1950-59 show him to be no friend of the neo- 
Dewevites. (It is interesting that at this juncture the Association has 
chosen as its historian a man with such uncompromising views). It is 
refreshing, indeed (to a woman!) in a period when the status quo 
has reverted to acceptance of women’s inequality in employment, if 
not in educational opportunity, to read 

‘We should . . . push forward in fields of instruction and extension 
which are so much in the public interest that they should arouse no 
opposition from thinking people. First and foremost is the complete 
removal of anything that savours of discrimination against women. 
It is apparent, of course, that much has been achieved from the times 
when Mary Wollstonecraft and ].S. Mill wrote; but women are still 
subjected to ungenerous treatment. Their aims in attending college 
are frequently belittled. Women’s residences are usually the last 
buildings to be erected at universities, and corporation endowments 
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are seldom designated to aid female education. Yet a great modern 
need is to double the sum total of mental faculties by developing to 
the utmost the education of women and assuring their participation of 
equality in any field of life and activity which they see fit to enter ; 
and where difficulties arise when women choose to have both a career 
and marriage, they must be resolved on the basis of a single standard 
of ethics and human rights.’ 

However one views Mr Guillet’s biases, it must be admitted that 
his long career in historical research guarantees that this history, his 
latest publication, is a carefully documented, exhaustive, and interesting 
treatment of an important topic. 


PAMPHLETS; how to write and print them. Alexander Crosby, New 
York : National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, 1959. 
pp. 32. $1.25. 


This pamphlet should be required reading for all of us in adult educa- 
tion who plan to write anything (and who among us does refrain from 
print ?) In the first place, it is eminently practical — it demonstrates such 
knotty points as estimating space, choosing type, using headings, and 


of course, writing. The author obviously practises what he preaches 


and pulls no punches. 


Here, for the first time in print, are the rules that kill the 
power of pamphlets : 
. Never publish anything that might be controversial. 
2. Never call attention to negative developments. Be positive. Smile. 
3. Never risk offending anvone. 
. Avoid specific and unqualified statements on major questions. The 
qualified general statement is always safe, though meaningless. 

5. Shun simple, popular language. Be professional. 
6. Never let a touch of humour brighten the text. It’s “undignified”.’ 

N.B. for us (although Mr Crosby is gunning for social workers) ; 
‘More manuscripts are ruined for popular reading by professional lingo 
than by anv other vice. Unlike most social workers, I have enough 
faith in their profession to believe that it could flourish without constant 
resort to such props as “integrate”, “implement”, “growp experience’, 
“total child” and, most cov of all “share”. (Once I was told about a 
young caseworker who “shared” a client’s delinquent gas bill with her 
supervisor.) It seems to me that social workers could implement their 
desire to integrate their work experience with those of related disciplines 
far more effectively if they just wouldn’t share so damn much of their 
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special language.’ 

The format of the pamphlet is, in itself, an excellent demonstration 
of its contents; one which would bear thorough study, and, it is to 
be fervently hoped, imitation. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND EUROPEAN CO-OPERATION 
(European aspects, Series A: C ulture, no. 2). K. R. Stadler. Leyden: A. 
W. Sythoff (for the Council of Europe) 1960. pp. 91. Dfl. 5.50. 


The Council of Europe annually awards a number of research fellowships 
which are intended primarily for persons prepared to undertake research 
work of European interest in the various member countries of the Council 
of Europe. Areas of interest comprise (a) political, economic, social, 
education and scientific problems connected with European integration; 
(b) European civilization (philosophy, history, literature and the arts). 
The most valuable of the theses required from each research fellow are 
presently being published in this series 

The author, a native of Vienna, has been professionally engaged in 
adult education since 1940. A graduate of the Universities of Bristol 
and London, he is staff tutor in International Relations, Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, University of Nottingham. A frequent visitor to the 


Continent, he has contributed to several British and continental political 
and educational journals. 


The treatment of the theme is unusually broad and most perce ptive, 
from the able survey of the meaning of the term ‘European co-operation’ 
through the various national attitudes towards education in international 
—— to the methods actually used in teaching. Particularly valuable 

» Chapter V Aids to Study and Chapter VII Difficulties Encountered 
(which should be required reading for everyone engaged in education 
for international understanding). Although the conditions under which 
the education is given are very different from Canada, yet much can be 
learned from this unusually competent approach to the subject. 


Ez. W, L. 


SONGS OF WORK AND FREEDOM. Edith Fowke and Joe 
Glazer. Chicago; Labor Education Division, Roosevelt University, 1960. 
208 p. Casebound: $5.00; plastic bound $2.50. Readers’ Club of Canada, 
Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, is sole Canadian distributor. Quantity 
and educational discounts available on enquiry. 


The Labor Education Division of Roosevelt University has gone into the 
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publishing business. Its first book, out officially on March 1, is Songs of 
Work and Freedom, by Edith Fowke and Joe Glazer. The 208-page song- 
book contains words and music to 100 songs from the fourteenth century 
to the present. The collection is largely British and American, but there 
are also songs from Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Ireland, Israel, 
Korea and Nigeria. 

Miss Fowke, a noted Canadian folklore specialist, and Glazer, Union 
folk singer and education director for the ArL-c1o United Rubber 
Workers union, spent more than five vears gathering and researching 
their material, much of which is being published for the first time. 

The book includes all the most popular trade union songs, many of 
which are adaptations of well-known religious hymns. Here are Solidarity 
Forever and Hold the Fort and We shall Not Be Moved and Roll the 
Union On, with detailed notes explaining what particular strike or organ- 
izing drive inspired each song. 

The (‘work’) songs come from all over—from Pennsylvania coal 
miners, New England textile workers, railroad men, sailors, western cow- 
boys, Texas buffalo skinners, Canadian lumberjacks and Illinois farmers. 
There are songs of no work too—songs of breadlines and soup kitchens, 
written during the dark davs of the depression. Some of these songs, the 
authors point out, like Going Down the Road and Woody Guthrie’s Hard 
Travelling, are in the great blues tradition of America. Others, like the 
well-known SoupSong, are among the most humorous songs in the book: 


humor, according to Fowke and Glazer, is often a people’s way of coping 
with despair. 


Most of the songs in the book are anonymous. Many are familiar 
tunes with new words. Some of the works of well-known writers—William 
Blake, Robert Burns, Rouget de Lisle and John Addington Symonds, for 
example — that have been set to music. 

Glazer is a native New Yorker with degrees from Brooklyn College in 
physics and mathematics. A technical instructor for the Air Force during 
World War II, he began working for the labour movement in 1944, when 
he became assistant education director for the Textile Workers Union 
of America. 

He was a familiar sight leading singing at union-sponsored summet 
schools, and after learning to play a guitar, he began writing his own 
songs. He made a number of record albums featuring his own as well as 
traditional labour songs, and in 1951, he was sent on a ‘singing’ tour 
of Europe by the State Department. His most recent album is based on 
the book, Songs of Work and Feedom, and includes fifteen songs from 
the Fow ke-Glazer collec tion. 


When Glazer met Edith Fowke he had already become interested in 
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doing an accurate, up-to-date, scholary anthology of union songs, and the 
two began working together almost immediately. 


Mrs Fowke is the author of Folk Songs of Canada, standard text in 
the field, and has also edited Folk Songs of Quebec, Logging with Paul 
Bunyan and Canada’s Story in Song. She has prepared hundreds of folk 
song programs for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and written 
annotations for numerous albums of folk music. She is a native Canadian 
and has her master’s degree in English from the University of Saskatche- 
wan. 


OLGA COREY 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 

ADULT EDUCATION REVIEW. Division of Adult Education, NS. 
Department of Education, 1960. Vol. 1, no. 1 appeared in February 1960, 
a most welcome addition to regional reporting of adult education matters. 
DULT EDUCATION TODAY. (Values in education series). 
Montreal: Sun Life Assurance Comvany of Canada, 1960. Copies may 
be obtained from any of the seventy-four Branch Offices of the Company 
in Canada, or from the Sun Life Building, Montreal. The latest in the 
series that this Company is publishing as a public service. As a brief, 
clear statement on the place of adult education in our society, this little 
pamphlet has few equals. 

HE ADULT EDUCATOR; his gratifications, problems and hopes. 
Edmund de S. Brunner and William L. Nicholls II; reprinted from Adult 
Leadership, January 1960. (Reprint no. 297). New York: Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, 1960. pp. 204-213. 

HE BEGINNINGS OF EDUCATION AND THE RISE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY. (Education and the working class 1). H.P. 
Smith. Oxford: the Author, 27 Harley Road, 1959. pp. 24. Significant 
research in British adult education, which investigates an earlier period 
than that treated by most writers 

CANADIAN READING LIST; prepared with the co-operation 
of the University of Toronto Library. Toronto: National Committee for 
Friendly Relations with Overseas Students, 22 Willcocks Street, 1960. pp. 
12. Quantity prices available on request. One of the best introductory 
lists of Canadian books to reach this office. 

“OLLEGE READING MANUAL for classes and individual training. 
Philip B. Shaw and Agatha Townsend. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1959. pp. xiii, 237. Designed 1 To improve comprehension of 
text-books in a particular field of study 2 To sharpen skill in grasping 
main ideas while reading textbooks for thorough comprehension. 3 To 
strengthen ability to take notes on textbook readings. 4 To develop 
efficiency in comprehending textbooks. 5 To increase flexibility while 
reading passages of varying difficulty. 6 To read passages of different 
lengths with equal skill. 

ULTURAL GROUPS & HUMAN RELATIONS; twelve lectures 
before the Conference on Educational Problems of Cultural Groups held 
at Teachers College, Columbia University August 18 to September 7, 
1949. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, 1951. pp. 214. 

EVELOPING SASKATCHEWAN ’S COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES; Centre for Community Studies, second annual report, 
July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. pp. 22 Mimeographed. 

DUCATION IN HUMAN RELATIONS, second edition revised. 
Myer Domnitz. London: The Woburn Press, Woburn House, Upper 
Woburn Place, 1959. pp. 66. 3/-. New edition of a pamphlet first issued 
in 1951. The ‘human approach’ of the British is most marked. 
DUCATIONAL FILMS produced by Indiana University (Films for 
purchase). Ottawa: Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Carling Ave., 1960. 
pp. 5. Mimeographed. ‘Prints of these films are easily available to 
groups and individuals wishing to preview them for the purpose of 
possible purchase. Purchase prices are subject to change without notifica- 
tion. Films are available from cFI on a rental basis.’ 


>RNEST BENN; counsel for liberty. Deryck Abel. London: Ernest 


Benn Limited (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Ltd.), 1960. pp. 192 
$4.50. The biography of a ‘publisher and an individualist’ who will be 
remembered chiefly in connection with public affairs. As counsel for 
liberty Ernest Benn made an outstanding contribution to the life and 
thought of his times. 


-SSENTIALS OF RUSSIAN; pronunciation, conversation and 


comprehension. André von Gronicka and Helen Bates-Yakobson New 
York: Dover Publications (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart) 1960. 
Record and manual $5.45. The authors and Professor, Columbia Univers'ty 
and Chairman, Department of Slavic Languages, George Washington 
University) have prepared this record-manual set ‘to help the student 
or traveller understand spoken Russian .. . the set is self-contained, 
and can be used to supplement any other grammar, or as an auxiliary 
in any classroom course in Russian’. 


"REE FILMS; directory of sources of free 16 mm sponsored films in 


Canada. Ottawa: Crawley Films Limited, 19 Fairmont Avenue, 1960. pp. 
26. This new enlarged edition lists 325 sources, giving access to over 12,000 
free films. 
HE FREE SCREEN; statement of the Motion Picture Association of 
America before a Committee of the United States Congress. Washington, 
D.C.: Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., 1600 Eye Street North- 
west, 1960. pp. 16. The responsibilities of a free screen in a free land 
discussed by four representatives of the Motion Picture Association of 
America at hearings called on February 2, 1960, by the Postal Operations 
Sub-committee of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service of the 
US. House of Representatives. 
OW TO CONDUCT BETTER MEETINGS. Adult Education 
Division, Saskatchewan Department of Education, 1960. pp. 46 Mimeo- 
graphed. A useful new handbook which gives a ‘bird’s eye view of better 
meetings’. Extremely practical examples (e.g.sample minutes) and clear 
concise explanations. Planned specifically for Saskatchewan, but ap- 
plicable as well to other situations. 
WENT TO THE HOSPITAL. Ithaca, N.Y.: Parents Committee of 
the Children’s Ward, Tompkins County Hospital, P.O. Box 23, 1958. pp. 18. 
25e (add 5c postage). A most attractive pamphlet, made up almost 
completely of pictures, for the child who is going into hospital. Best pro- 
duction of its kind we have seen! 
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ABOR AND MANAGEMENT; a complete discussion and debate 
manual prepared under the auspices of the Committee on Discussion and 
Debate Materials and Interstate Cooperation, National University Extension 
Association, Vol. 1; edited by Bower Aly. New York: Noble and Noble 
(Toronto: Clarke, Irwin) 1959. pp. 220. $4.50. Although designed for 
schools, this book is of interest to adult education. It analyzes and discusses 
all points of view in regard to the improvement of relations between labour 
and management. It presents arguments for and against such vital and 
controversial issues as compulsory arbitration of labour disputes, govern- 
ment regulation of labour unions, the right to work principle, and labour- 
management relations today 

NEW WORLD FOR PETER; 22 min., 16 mm. colour. Ithaca, N.Y. : 
Parents’ Committee of the Children’s Ward, Tompkins County Hospital, 
P.O. Box 23, 1958. This film makes a significant contribution to a child’s 
well-being by illuminating what might otherwise be a dark and frighten- 
ing experience .. . parents will take special interest in this film, written 
and directed by Joseph A. Short, Program Director for Radio Station 
wHcu, Ithaca, New York .. . The film was photographed at Tompkins 
County Hospital . . . The Tompkins County Medical Society has endorsed 
the film .. . Interested groups outside Tompkins County may rent the film 
for $7.50 for one day’s use . . . Prints may be purchased for $175. For 
further information, or to place rental or purchase orders, write: A NEW 
WORLD FOR PETER, Post Office Box 23, Ithaca, New York. 


THE ORIGINS OF ENGLISH CULTURE; the part of the Gram- 


mar School and of adult education. (Adult education and society series 
documentary no. 1): H. P. Smith. Oxford; the Author, 27 Harley Road, 
1959. pp. 50. Mimeographed. “The object of this stencilled series is to provide 
in easily accessible form a selection of documentary material illustrative 
of the relations between education and society.’ 


PROGRESS REPORT OF LIVING ROOM LEARNING, @ 


R 


A 


volunteer project. Cleveland: Women’s Association, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, 1960. 
ELIGION-LABOUR COUNCIL OF CANADA; study kit. Ot- 
tawa : Canadian Labour Congress, 1960. 
REPORT ON UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION IN AUS- 
TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAN D. (Notes and essays on education 
for adults 27). Paul H. Sheats. Chicago: Centre for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 1960. pp. v, 48. Single copy free; extras 25c per copy ; 
bulk rate quoted on request. ‘The contents of the report are based on in- 
formation and impressions gained by the author during five weeks in Aus- 
tralia, in the course of which visits were made to the universities at 
Sydney, Armidale, Canberra, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Perth. The New 
Zealand references are based on a ten-day visit during which the writer 
met with the directors of adult education from Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Dunedin but actually visited the universities in only the 
first three of these locations. The period during which these visits took 
place was from February 21 to April 6, 1959.’ 
HE SCHOOLMASTERVISUAL AID CHARTS; Series II. 
Paris: UNESCO, Place Fontenoy, 1960. Eight visual aid charts on eight 
Asian countries; Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Thailand. This material has been prepared by UNESCO 
and published by the journal of the National Union of Teachers of England 
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and Wales in connection with UNESCO’s major Project in Mutual Ap- 
preciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 

THE SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES PROPER TO A UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION. (Occasional papers on adult 
education, no. 6, February 1960). John K. Friesen. Vancouver: Depart- 
ment of University Extension, University of British Columbia, 1960. pp. 5. 
This paper was presented to the meeting of the Canadian Association of 
Directors of Extension and Summer School held at the University of 
Saskatchewan on June 11 and 12, 1959. 

STANDARDS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION. Ottawa: Canadian Welfare 
Council (Public Welfare Division) 55 Parkdale Avenue, 1959. pp. 8. 10c 
(discounts on quantity orders) “This statement is for the use of public 
assistance workers and administrators, elected representatives, and others 
who carry responsibilities in public welfare or are otherwise interested 
in improving standards of service.’ 

SUMMER COURSES IN CANADA. Ottawa: Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, 1960. pp. 28. ‘This booklet contains a general outline of the 
various educational summer courses, including arts and crafts courses, to 
be conducted in the Provinces of Canada during the year 1960.’ 
SURVEY OF EXISTING AND PLANNED CONTINUATION 
CENTERS OF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION. Divi- 
sion of Adult Education and Extension Services, University of Washington 
in co-operation with the Division of Conferences and Institutes of the 
National University Extension Association. Seattle : University of Washing- 
ton, 1958. pp. ix, 51.‘ ... a statistical and informational report on the scope 
and character of present and planned facilities.’ 

HE TECHNIQUES OF READING; an integrated progam for im- 
proved comprehension and speed. Horace Judson, in consultation with 
Kenneth P. Baldridge. New York : Harcourt Brace (Toronto: Gage) 1960. 
pp. viii, 406. $3.50. Text is built on the experience of specialists at The 
Reading Laboratory Inc., New York. Of particular interest to adult educa- 
tors are the chapters in Part II. Integrated application of basic reading 
techniques. (Critical reading; Reading in newspapers and magazines, 
Reading in the natural sciences, Reading in history and the social sciences, 
Reading in law, Reading in business). 

. K KELLOGG FOUNDATION; report for 1959. Battle Creek, 
Michigan : the Foundation, 1960. pp. 174. 

HE WEST INDIES IN TRANSITION; implications of political 
independence ; report of the Tenth World University Service International 
Seminar and Study Tours co-sponsored by WUS of Canada and WUS of 
the West Indies, June-July-August 1959. pp. vii, 44. 





\BOUT PEOPLE 

® An early friend and life-member of the c a a E, Dr Malcolm W. 
Wallace, former professor and principal emeritus at University College, 
University of Toronto, died in Toronto on April 8, at the age of eighty- 
six. No greater tribute could be paid to Dr Wallace than the citation 
for his life-membership in the Ca Aer, conferred at the 1955 Annual 
Meeting in Ottawa. 

‘One of the most respected, honoured — and beloved — Canadians 
who ever stood before a college class, Dr Malcolm Wallace has shown 
us how great the contribution of the teacher can be when he possesses 
the highest qualities of both mind and heart. But — though his rela- 
tionship with University College in the University of Toronto is special 
and unique — Dr Wallace’s interests and enthusiasms have never been 
confined to college halls. He has always been concerned about the 
larger world around him, and he has surveyed it with what might 
be called a humane reasonableness. He has been willing to put his 
talents to many and varied uses. And, while he has worked for the 
highest standards in the projects he has served, he has not shown 
himself harshly intolerant of human inadequacies. 

‘Increasingly Dr Wallace has felt the urgent need for men and 
women to become informed concerning the issues of the day at 
home and abroad so that democracy may have some meaning. And 
over the last fifteen years he has given a large part of his time and 
thought to the building of the Couchiching Conference on Public 
Affairs. With the same end in view, he consented to become the 
first chairman of the Citizens’ Forum National Advisory Board and 


has remained an active member. To say that Dr Wallace has been 


turned to for guidance and support at moments of perplexity and of 


tension is no conventional flattery, but simple truth. He has provided 
strength and a sense of humour when both were needed. In the words 
of Willa Cather, we feel that Dr Wallace is “One of Ours”. In 
conferring a life membership on a much-honoured man, we mean to 
say a sincere thank-you.’ 
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@ John Kidd is leaving the Canadian Citizenship Council to join the staff 
of the Department of Extension, University of Toronto. His successor will 
be Alan Clarke, formerly a staff member of Frontier College. 

@ Frontier College will soon have a new address on Jackes Avenue in 
Toronto, near St Clair and Yonge. 

@ Miss Dorene Jacobs has recently been appointed Program Assistant in 
the Canadian National Commission for uN ESCO. Miss Jacobs, a former 
member of the c a A E staff and of the United Kingdom Information 
Service, Toronto, is already well-known to Canadian adult education. Her 
headquarters will be in Ottawa. 

®@ Lawrence Rogin becomes the Education Director of the ar L-c1o, 
ettective April 18, 1960. 

@ Mr Masunori Hiratsuka of Japan and Mr Guillermo Nannetti of 
Colombia have been appointed to high-ranking posts in the Secretariat 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
it has been announced at UNESCO House in Paris. 

Mr. Hiratsuka has been named Director of the Department of Edu- 
cation in succession to Mr W. H. Loper of the United States. He will take 
up his new functions at the end of this month. 

Born in Japan in 1907, Mr Hiratsuka studied at the University of 
Tokyo ; he is 2 specialist in the history of education. For the past sixteen 
vears he has been with Kvushu University where he has served as 
professor of the history of education and Director of the Research Insti- 
tute. Previously, he taught at the Hiroshima Higher Normal School. He 
is a member of the board of directors of several Japanese societies for 
the study of education, educational philosophy and the history of educa- 
tion. He is Chairman of the Kyushu Society for the Study of Education 
and a member of the Board of Directors of the Fukuoka Association for 
UNESCO. He has made first-hand studies of education in a number of 
countries, including China, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany and the Scandinavian nations. 

Mr Nannetti has been appointed Chief of the Bureau of Relations 
with Member States, succeeding Mr R. Galindo Pohl (E] Salvador). Mr 
Nannetti, who was born in 1909 at Popayan, Colombia, earned his 
Doctorate in law and political science from the National University of 
Colombia. During a long diplomatic and political career, he first served 
as a Representative and then as a Senator in the Colombian Congress, 
and he occupied diplomatic posts in Rome, the Holy See and Washington. 
In 1941, he became Minister of Education in Colombia. Mr Nannetti has 
represented Colombia at uN Esco General Conferences and was a mem- 
ber of the UNESCO Executive Board in 1948-49. From 1950 to 1959, 
he was Director of the Division of Education of the Organization of 
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American States. He is the author of many publications in education and 
political science. He founded the journal La Educacion and has written 
many monographs and newspaper articles, notably in El Tiempo of 
Bogota. 

@ Dr Coolie Verner, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, has 
accepted the Chairmanship of the Publications Committee, Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. 


COMING UP 


@ A Canadian Mental Health Assembly and the forty-second Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Mental Health Association will be held June 2, 
3, and 4, 1960, at the University of Alberta’s Banff School of Fine Arts. 
Theme : New Horizons in Mental Health. 

@ The Annual Meeting of the World Federation for Mental Health will 
be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 8 to 14, 1960. For information, 
contact the Canadian Mental Health Association, 114% Spadina Road, 
Toronto 4. 

@ The Sixth International Congress on Mental Health will be held in 
Paris, France, August 30-September 6, 1961. 

@ The Canadian Conference on Children’s study program, involving 200 
of Canada’s top authorities in children’s health, will culminate in a con- 
ference to be held at Ste Adéle, Quebec, in October 1960, at which 400 
participants are expected. National and provincial committees are now 
engaged in a three-year study of children’s problems in the areas of 


paediatrics, education, social welfare, psychology, law, psychiatry, ete. 
Provincial Committees have been active in gathering material for the 
studies and in selecting provincial delegates. The latter will be chosen for 
their particular knowledge of some aspect of child care or for their 
interest in Home and School groups, rather than as representatives of 
organizations. 


@ vu Bc’s second summer school of communications will be held July 
18 to August 8. As a result of the successful 1959 program, the 1960 
school will include a course in speech for broadcasting, and a seminar 
on communications and film production. Each course will be limited 
to thirty students. The registration fee for each course is thirty dollars. 
For information and registration apply to the Department of Extension, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 

® The United Auto Workers Education Centre at Port Elgin, Ontario, will 
be the site of the International Conference on Residential Adult Educa- 
tion, to be held this summer, August 13-20. Fifty or sixty people from 
Europe and North America will gather in Toronto ; travel by bus through 
the Ontario country side to Stratford, where they will see the plays, spend 
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the night with farm families in the neighbourhood; and arrive at Port 
Elgin for a five day experience of Canadian residential education. (Pro- 
gram details will be given later). 

The Port Elgin Union Education and Vacation Centre was pur- 
chased by the u a w in December 1956. The site comprises a rectangular 
block of well wooded land — approximately twelve and a half acres — on 
Lake Huron, with a strip one hundred and ten feet wide running down 
to the water's edge. To the original Main Lodge and ten cabins, the uaw 
added an assembly hall complete with stage and projection room — large 
enough to seat 140 = a smaller building for classes; and extensive 
alterations to the kitchen. A year later, in 1958, a motel type building 
(ten units) with shower rooms and a fully equipped laundry room was 
erected; and a second building for classes. All buildings are equipped 
with heating units and all cabins and motel units provide hot and cold 
running water. Responsibility for administering and developing the pro- 
perty is vested in a committee of four selected by and from the Canadian 
uAwW District Council. Although the season extends only from mid-May 
till mid-October a resident manager is emploved the vear round. 


THE ARDEN HOUSE INSTITUTE 

What is ‘public responsibility’, and how can we educate for informed 
leadership in this area of adult education ? This was the theme of the 
Arden House Institute on Continuing Education and Public Responsi- 
bility, March 27-April 1, 1960. Some sixty Extension Directors (includ- 
ing the University of British Columbia), political scientists, and senior 
administrators from American universities and colleges were invited by 
the Fund for Adult Education to attend the one-week conference. 
Spacious Arden House, a gift of the Harrimans to Columbia University, 
and situated near Bear Mountain, New York, was a magnificent setting 
for this residential course. 

It was a memorable meeting for higher adult education. All 
institutions represented had previously, or were at present, active in 
liberal education programs initiated or otherwise aided by F A E. 

Addresses of exceptional quality were presented by Leo Strauss, 
of the University of Chicago ; Dean Rusk, President, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation ; Charles Odergaard, President, University of Washington ; Erwin 
Canhan, Editor, Christian Science Monitor; and Scott Buchanan, 
Centre for the Study of Democratic Institutions. Against this back- 


ground and the pre-conference readings from the works of Cardinal 
Newman, José Ortega y Gasset, Lewis Mumford, John W. Gardner and 
others, the Institute entered into lively discussion on The Idea of the 
University ; Responsibility, Public and Private ; The Pursuit of Excel 
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lence, and The Civic Responsibility of the University. 

A highlight of the meetings was the address by C. Scott Fletcher, 
President of the Fund, on important recent developments in liberal 
education. Again, as the Institute reminded itself, many a project had 
come into being solely on the strength of consistent F a E leadership 
and support. Mr Fletcher's review of the fifties, and his realistic 
appraisal of present trends in liberal education, were both optimistic 
and challenging. He pointed to such innovations as curriculum revision 
of liberal adult education ; imaginative programs for alumni, profes- 
sional, government and social groups;  study-discussion programs 
(including the projects undertaken by u 8c, C A A E and a number 
of member groups) ; and the impressive program of continuing educa- 
tion conducted through television over more than forty educational 
stations. 7 

Mr Fletcher could have added that virtually every University 
Extension Division on the continent now has its proud shelf of new 
F AE materials in liberal education, and that much of the recent 
analytic writing and research in this area stemmed from the efforts of 
the Centre for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. The delegates 
were informed that the Fund planned to publish fifteen more studies, 
including a comprehensive report on the Arden Institute. 

Arden House was itself an experience in liberal education at its 
best. Needless to say, participants were deeply concerned over the 
discontinuance of the Fund's operations in 1961. At the closing session 
the Institute presented Mr Fletcher and his staff with an appropriate 
scroll and gave him a standing ovation in appreciation of FAE’s far- 
reaching contribution over the past decade. Throughout the Institute 
sessions, participants displayed enthusiastic commitment to extending 
the adult program of continuing liberal education so imaginatively 
launched by FAE. 


AN INTELLECTUAL RETREAT 

That’s what the Alumni Association, University of Manitoba, planned im 
co-operation with the Department of University Extension and Adult 
Education. The two-day Seminar (May 19 and 20) was held at St John’s 
College on the Fort Garry campus. The ‘students’ lived in single rooms 
in the attractive new St John’s College residence. Six lectures—morning, 
afternoon, evening each day—were offered in each of the two courses 
(The roots of Western culture, by Rev. Dr Charles C. Landon, professor 
of Philosophy at St John’s and Literature and belief, by Michael J. Collie, 
M.A., lecturer in English at the University). Much of the participants’ 
time was devoted to discussions with the instructor. Members of the 
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‘retreat’ came to grips with basic problems ; the effect of new knowledge 
on old belief and consideration of some of the fundamental concepts that 
lie at the basis of our western culture. 


STRATFORD SEMINAR 

The first annual Stratford Sonsines on Shakespeare will take place at Strat 
ford, Ontario, July 17 to 22, 1960. The Seminar (pioneered by Cc A A E's 
Commission on Continuous Learning) is sponsored by the universities 
of Canada, through the Department of University Extension, McMaster 
University, and in association with the Stratford Festival and The Canada 
Council. Lasting a week, it will be centred in the Festival Theatre in 
Stratford, where most of its meetings will take place. Members of the 
Seminar will live in Stratford (unless they wish to commute from their 
own homes). The program, under the direction of Dr Berners W. Jackson, 
Assistant Professor of English, McMaster University, will feature lectures 
by Dr C. J. Sisson, Assistant Director of the Shakespeare Institute, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon 1954-59; Robertson Davies ; Tyrone Guthrie and John 
Cook. The speakers will be Michael Langham; Herbert Whittaker, 
Arnold Edinborough, Herbert Howarth (Department of English, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh). The Festival plays are King John, A Midsummer 
Night’ s Dream, and Romeo and Juliet. Tickets for the plays are included 
in the fees ($80, which includes accommodation ; $55, if accommodation 
is not desired). Registration, which closes May 30, is handled by Peter 
D. Smith, Secretary, Shakespeare Seminar, Department of Extension, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. 


rHEY' VE DONE IT AGAIN! 

The Junior League of Hamilton is marking its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the gift of a Spitz Planetarium to McMaster University. (For the 
scientific illiterates this is a collection of special projectors which repro- 
duce stars and planet images without distortion.) Auxiliary projectors 
create images of the planets, the phases of the moon, the meridian 
and illusions of sunrise and sunset. One of the components — the 
Geocentric Earth Projector — creates on the dome of the planetarium 
chamber an inside-out view of the earth, and provides a clear illus- 
tration of the relationship between earth and sky. This is valuable in 
the study of world geography and substellar relationships. 

While the planetarium belongs to the whole university, it has a 
special meaning for the Department of Extension. From the Plane- 
tarium adult groups can gain not only factual information about 
astronomy; but also information about much of the scientific news that 
has become part of everyday life. The Planetarium, too, will be used 
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for adult education courses in physics, mathematics, history and the 
humanities. 

The Junior League, besides paying for the gift, has offered to 
supply members to operate the equipment and to demonstrate it for 
visiting groups during a two-year period. About thirty-five members 
will begin training in April to be ready for public demonstrations in 
the fall. Professor W. J. McCallion, Director of Extension, expects to 
give the volunteers twenty hours of instruction in operating the new 
equipment. 


CANADA S CENTENNIAL 

Those who took part in the preliminary planning for Canada’s Cen- 
tenary in 1967 will be encouraged to know that the matter of appro- 
priate celebrations has been brought forward in the Senate by the 
c A AE_ president, Senator Donald Cameron, (Debates of the Senate, 
3rd _ session, 24th Parliament, vol. 108, no. 34, March 30, 1960). In 
a lengthy statement, he covered fully all aspects of the question; and 
commented on the preparations to date. 

‘There are signs that plans are beginning to be made, and these 
are not a moment too soon. On Mav 6, 1959, the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and the Canadian Citizenship Council held 
a one-day conference of voluntary agencies in Toronto to give some 


preliminary consideration to plans for 1967. This was mainly an ‘idea’ 


session and was productive of a lot of useful suggestions as to the 
kind of things that might be done. Some thirty-two organizations 
were represented. The general consensus of the conference was that 
1967 should be much more than a vear of entertainment and celebra- 
tion, although these aspects should not be neglected. There was 
general agreement that in addition to making a start in correcting 
and strengthening those elements in our national life which had been 
neglected, we should also take steps to get underway as early 
as possible a great variety of activities which would go far toward 
making many of Canada’s aspirations and dreams a reality by 1967, 
and that if we were to do so there was need for careful thought, 
detailed planning and co-ordinated effort between private citizens, 
community and business organizations, and Government at the munici- 
pal, provincial and federal levels. In other words, if we were to 
achieve maximum results there must be total effort and the fullest 
participation by all Canadians. Plans were made for a second con- 
ference to be held in Montreal, and this was convened on February 12, 
1960. This conference too was well attended and was considered of 
sufficient importance to warrant the attendance of a federal cabinet 
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minister. 

‘In the meantime the federal cabinet had taken the initiative in 
establishing the National Committee on Canada’s Centennial, a body 
representing the federal and provincial governments and _ selected 
private citizens. This body held its first meeting in Ottawa on February 
8, 1960. 

‘These developments are all to the good, but I respectfully suggest 
to the Prime Minister that there is need to establish, without delay, 
a National Centennial Planning Commission with broad powers and 
an assurance of the necessary funds to be expended in an orderly, 
imaginative and productive manner between now and the close of 
1967. This commission should be so constituted as to be able to 
enlist the support of every citizen, every community, every business 
and every government in Canada . . . the Centennial will not reach 
its full potential unless some central agency, representative of the 
entire nation, can encourage every citizen and every community to 
mobilize its resources of imagination, talent and funds to make the 
Centennial a living memorial for everyone in the community.’ 

Senator Cameron’s able and detailed presentation is a good 
starting point for all planning around this important date. 


NEW CENTRE AT GANDER 

The Minister of Education, the Honourable Doctor G. A. Frecker, 
announced recently the establishment of an Adult Education Centre 
at Gander. 

The first steps were taken in November, 1959. The Director of 
Adult Continuation Classes visited Gander and talked over the project 
with clergy, school board officials, and other interested citizens. An 
Adult Education Sponsoring Committee was formed under the chair- 
manship of Mr Eli Baker. A preliminary survey was then undertaken 
in order to gauge the adult education needs of Gander. The survey 
indicated that a sufficient number of adults were interested and that 
an effective adult education program could be inaugurated. 

Early in 1960 the Gander Amalgamated School Board offered the 
use of two classrooms. Shortly afterwards, Mr Gerald Ottenheimer, 
Director of Adult Continuation Classes, visited Gander to register 
students and to organize the Adult Education Centre. 

The students are divided into four groups: Grade XI, Grade IX 
Typing and Adult Intermediary. The Adult Intermediary group con- 
sists of adult students who, through force of circumstances, left school 


at a relatively early age and are now desirous of improving their 
educational standing. Classes began Tuesday evening, February 16th. 
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SCIENCE FAIRS 

Although science fairs for secondary school science students have been 
staged successfully in the United States for some twelve years, as an article 
in School Progress states (Science Fairs for secondary school students 
31-34, March, 1960) they are relatively new in Canada. They have 
been organized on a regional basis only in Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, and all within the past year or so. A new Canadian organization 
has just been created to assist in the development of a truly Canadian 
program, known as the Canadian Science Fairs Council, with head- 
quarters in Ottawa. The Council is sponsored by national, professional, 
scientific, engineering and educational organizations. The Chairman of 
the steering committee is Dr Henri Favre, head of the Department of 
Chemistry, University of Montreal. How about a branch for adult educa- 
tion? 


“VOLUME ONE, NUMBER ONE’ 
From Russia, on exchange, comes a new periodical Culture and Life. 
There are, of course, a number of articles expressly designed to impress 


foreign readers in a political sense. But the special section Chekhov 
Centenary will be a great interest to all lovers of the Russian classics 
because it is the writing of contemporary Russians who love them too. 
For educators, here is a territory where we can communicate, as the 
article by M. Shchogoleva They Visited Chekhov's house demonstrates. 
Chekhov is very much alive in the ussr, when the actress Alla 
Tarasova can write; .. . “I want to say that what this wonderful play- 
wright demands from both actor and producer is authenticity and since- 
ritv. There can be no other approach to his plays, for Chekhov does not 
tolerate sham and falseness. Therefore, I believe I am right in saying that 
Chekhov must be played without playing, only then the rendering will 
be true.” 


CAREERS FOR YOUNG CANADA 

Although the announcement reached us too late for advance publicity, 
The Hamilton Radio Station CHML is to be commended for the 
educational series Horizons, in which prominent men discuss the careers 
in which they have been successful; entertainment, pharmacy and 
oceanography, aviation, diplomacy, electronic news, education, physics 
and chemistry, merchandising. The series was broadcast from 
February 18 to April 7 on thirty-seven radio stations from coast to coast 
in Canada. Among those who took part were: A. Davidson Dunton, 
Lester B. Pearson, Frank Shuster, Lowell Thomas, Johnny Wayne, Dr 
Andrew Stewart, Dr H.G. Thode. 
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GOVERNMENT AS BOOKSELLER 

A long-urged project is now a reality — a centre for the retail sale of 
Canadian government publications in Ottawa. The Queen’s Printer has 
recently opened a store in the former Design Centre, at the corner of 
Rideau and MacKenzie, just below the Chateau Laurier. Anyone who 
has used the British equivalent in London’s Kingsway will loudly cheer 
the same kind of efficient service for Canadians. There is a wealth of 
valuable material which should spread from the Queen’s Printer to the 
nation; and attractive windows of well-designed, colourfully illustrated 
pamphlets and books, at the hub of the capital city, is the very best 
way to interest general readers in government publications. 


CANADA COUNCHIL AWARDS 

Among the Council awards announced April 19, 1960, are two of special 
interest to adult education. Allan R. Fleming (who designed the present 
formatof FOOD FOR THOUGHT) received a special award to 
visit Holland, Switzerland, Germany and England for five weeks in Sep- 
tember and October 1960, to exchange ideas with European typographic 
designers and to do research for a book entitled Art of Typography in 
the Twentieth Century; Sidney Risk, Drama Supervisor, Department of 
University Extension, University of British Columbia, also was given a 
special award to spend a sabbatical year studving the theatre in New 
Zealand, Australia, and Europe. 


HISTORY OF RADIO IN CANADA 

A ‘living archives’ covering the history of radio in Canada will be es- 
tablished by the British Columbia Association of Broadcasters in co- 
operation with the University of British Columbia. Material is now being 
collected by a BC AB committee under the chairmanship of Dorwin 
Baird. Tape recordings and photostats of documents will be stored at the 
u BC library and will be made available to the broadcasting industry and 
to students. Dubs of relevant tapes from the original material are ex- 
pected to be made available at cost. Material will comprise as great a 


number of representative programming samples as possible, particularly 
from the earlier years of Canadian radio. In addition to historical broad- 
casts and special events, the Committee is also interested in recordings of 
broadcasting from any era. 


The Bc AB is seeking contributions to the archives project. Every 
tape or disc recording will be dubbed and the original returned to the 
station or agency submitting it. At this stage of the project, no material 
is too obscure to rate inclusion. The archives material will be invaluable 
in research projects which u BC is hoping to undertake in co-operation 
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with the caB Memorial Fund and as a basis for a history of broad- 
casting. The collection will also include documents ; photostats of scripts ; 


collections of photographs (stations, studios, artists, announcers) ; ma- 
terial on the ‘political’ growth of Canadian broadcasting (submissions to 
Roval Commissions and Parliamentary Committees). 

Success of the project will depend on the co-operation received from 
the whole country. Once the project is well established, it might be 
desirable to have much or all of the material duplicated in central Canada. 

Any station, advertising agency or other organization wishing to 
submit material should send it to Dorwin Baird, 2727 Crescentview 
Drive, North Vancouver, B.C. Those who do not wish to part with origi- 
nal material for even a few weeks, are asked to send tape dubs, which will 
themselves be returned. It is proposed, however, that as few dubbing 
processes as possible be involved, in the interest of better quality. 


CHOICE RADIO FARE FOR SPRING 

CBC’s University of the Air commenced (Monday, May 9) a spring series 
of five weekly lectures on Humanistic Values in English Literature, de- 
livered by Dr William Robbins, Head of the Department of English, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. Limited for reasons of convenience and 
familiarity to examples drawn from works written in English, these talks 
consider some of the values in imaginative literature that derive from 
and speak to our manysided human nature. 

The topics are as follows : May 9—The Psychological ; May 16— The 
Social-Political ; May 23—The Scie ntific ; Mi 1v 30—The Religious ; June 6 
— The Moral-Philosophical. Dr Robbins’ most recent book, The Ethical 
Idealism of Matthew Arnold, was published in September 1959 by Wm. 
Heinemann and the University of Toronto Press. 

This series will be rebroadcast in the fall in a morning period. Please 
watch for announcement in the CBC Times and check local radio listings. 


RESIDENTIAL EDUCATION ON WHEELS 
Ontario's first folk school on wheels may set out later this year—probable 
destination Vermont. Reporting on the project to the annual meeting of 
the Ontario Folk School Council was Mrs Ruby Kell, Churchill, chairman 
of the Council, who said that bus transportation to Vermont, including 
overnight accommodation, would cost about $25 per person. Vermont was 
chosen over the Maritimes because of the lower cost in money, as well 
as time. Members were divided between travelling by bus and private car 
transportation. 

Plans for the group were a fairly short journey each day, with dis- 
cussion of important topics en route, related to the districts through which 
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the group would travel. Mrs Kell suggested that the party stay a few 
days at Goddard College, Plainfields, Vermont, where the Principal, 
Dr Royce Pitkin, would arrange accommodation. 


FOLK SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO 

Eight folk schools, with an average attendance of fifteen persons, were 
held in Ontario during 1959-60. (Ten schools were held during the 
previous year. ) Re porting these facts to the Council’s annual meeting in 
Toronto, Mr Victor Morrow, Hastings, secretary-fieldman for the Ontario 
Folk School Council, added that for the first time two schools had been 
held in motels. The others had been held in large farm houses, cottages, 
and lodges. Of the eight schools, one had continued for four days ; and 
seven for three days. Mr Morrow advocated some kind of year-round 
program in each county, stressing that one folk school a year is not 
enough. He also emphasized that folk schools will have to bite into the 
real problems of our society and make some impact. Cecil Belyea, 
treasurer, reported that the United Co-operatives grant had been $5, 250. 
This, with a $1,000 grant from the Ontario Government, had been the 
movement's sole income. 


CARLETON UNIVERSITY. 16mm, 25-min., colour. Ottawa: 
Crawley Films, 1959. 

The change from war-time night school using borrowed quarters to 
full-fledged university situated on a magnificent 130 acre campus is 
recorded in a film written and produced by Crawley Films Limited. 

Carleton College opened its doors to night students in 1942 in the 
classrooms of an Ottawa high school. Its purpose was the education of 
civil servants and armed forces personnel who had interrupted their 
studies to serve their country. Under the direction of one of Canada’s 
greatest educators, the late Dr Henry Marshall Tory, the College ob- 
tained its first permanent quarters and opened day classes in September 
1946. It occupied a building used first by the Ottawa Ladies College and 
later as an army barracks. Now Carleton College has achieved university 
status and has moved to a spacious campus on the outskirts of Ottawa, 
where three buildings of the thirty to thirty-five projected have been 
constructed. 

The new film looks at the past, present and future of Carleton 
University. It traces the heartbreak and humour from its humble be- 
ginnings; shows the modern campus which promises to be one of 
Canada’s most beautiful; and points out that Carleton expects a 1965 
enrollment of as manv as 2500 students. 
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McMASTER UNIVERSITY, Department of University Extension 


offers the following courses of study: 
AT SUMMER SCHOOL, JULY 4th- AUGUST 13th, 1960 


For the B.A. Degree Biology, Economics, English, Fine Art, French, 
German, Geography, Geology, History, Mathematics, Music, Philo- 
sophy, Politics, Psychology, Religious Studies, Russian, Sociology, 
Spanish. 

For the B.P.E. Degree Physical Education 53, 5d3, 5g3, 5h3. 


EVENING CLASSES (Fall and Winter Sessions) 


Classes for credit towards the B.A. degree, the B.P.E. degree, 
Graduate Business Studies, as well as various Certificate credit 
subjects are offered on the campus. Special classes in various other 
subjects of general interest are also arranged. 


OUTSIDE CENTRES (Fall and Winter sessions) 
Classes for ered't towards the B.A. degree are arranged at var.ous 
centres — Dunnville, Kirkland Lake, Niagara’ Falls, Oakville, 
St. Catharines, Welland. 
Study sheets to enable Summer School students to do advance study 
in the various subjects are available now and will be sent to any 
prospective student upon request. 
Write or phone the Director of Extension, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
for the Extension Department Calendar which outlines completely the work of 
the Department. Phone JAckson 9-7101. 








SASKATCHEWAN 
12th ANNUAL HUMAN RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
. training for Community Leadership 
Valley Centre for details write: A. A. Morrison, 
Fort Qu’Appelle. Saskatchewan House, 
Saskatchewan Dewdney Avenue, 


July 24- Aug. 3rd Regina, Saskatchewan 











SHAKESPEARE SEMINAR 


July 17-22, 1960 


Enjoy a stimulating week visiting Stratford, attending 
the plays, listening to lectures planned by outstanding 
authorities. 


Turn to Page 390 jor the details. 

















Summer Courses 


May 30 to August 23, 1960 


EVENING COURSES Classical Civilization, Economies. 
Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Political 


Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish. 
DAYTIME COURSES Enelish. History, Zoology. 


Registration May 25 and 26 
Full Information from The Registrar 


Colonel By Drive, Ottawa 1, Ontario 


CARLETON UNIVERSITY 











SUMMER SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Uueen’s University 


at 
KINGSTON 
July 4th to August 12th, 1960 


PAINTING : Three intensive short courses in July and August 
by Ralph Allen, David Partridge, George Wallace 
and Gustav Weisman. 

ART: Children’s Courses in Art—Miss Audrey Taylor, 
Montreal, instructor. Teaching of Art to Children, 
a course for Teachers, by Miss Taylor. July 4- 
August 12. 

DRAMA : July 4 to August 12, Professor Wm. Angus. 
Queen’s. 

BALLET : July 4 to August 5, Miss Marjorie Haskins. 


loronto. 


For further information write: 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 














